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victor and vanquished were maintained in an atmos-
phere of cordiality and in general the habitants had no
complaints about the conduct of the British soldiers.
The same could not be said for the deportment of some
civilians, mostly merchants, who had come to Canada
to  conquer,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  the  new
market  opened  to   British  enterprise.     Murray  had
rapidly formed his own estimate of the character of
these contemptible traders  and  ill-famed keepers  of
grop  shops  as  "licentious  fanaticks," which  nothing
he wrote, would satisfy except the expulsion of the
Canadiens who formed "perhaps the bravest and the
best race upon the globe." In the midst of all this the
Treaty of Paris, signed on loth February, 1763, ended
the Seven Dears' War and sealed the fate of French
America. There was no longer any question of a return
of the former regime.    Great Britain kept almost all
its conquests.    Of the two peoples described by the
French historian and statesman, Thiers, as "one wise,
persevering, almost always fortunate in its undertak-
ings; the other lacking in ballast, given to thoughtless
enthusiasms, often unfortunate/' who during a century
and a half had fought each other mercilessly, the wiser
was the victor.    The other whom history,  again to
quote Thiers, would consider in the more favourable
light, was  destined  in  the future to  reconstruct its
colonial empire and even, sooner perhaps than it could
have hoped, redeem its defeat.   For the moment, how-
ever, it bowed before the strength of its rival  and
abandoned to the latter the half-grown child whose
features, though they settled into a stronger mould as
it grew older, were to retain for ever their first imprint.
Though it settled the fate of the French colonies in